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WHAT KIND OF A "MENACE" ARE 
THE MOVIES ? 

BY JESSE L. LASKY 

(Vice-President, Famous Players-Lasky Corporation) 



I have been asked by The North American Review 
to answer Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton's article, " The 
Latest Menace of the Movies," in which he mentions par- 
ticularly the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation as the 
force " backed by enormous capital . . . actually con- 
trolling the production of spoken drama." He believes 
that this " control " is a menace to the stage. 

Mr. Eaton tells in one paragraph of the low standards 
of the motion picture, and in another points out that we pro- 
duced on the stage Beyond the Horizon, Declassee, and 
Arnold Bennett's Sacred and Profane Love, which have 
been favorably mentioned in magazines of high ideals and 
low circulation. He speaks as if we had only recently been 
interested in the production of plays on the stage, when as 
a matter of fact we have owned Charles Frohman, Inc., for 
nearly a year, and all the details for the production of Be- 
yond the Horizon, Declassee; and Sacred and Profane Love 
were made by our organization. 

He admits that we have done rather well by the spoken 
drama thus far, but for some reason fears that we cannot 
keep it up. He believes that we will produce only plays fit 
for the screen, and that plays fit for the screen are of a low 
standard. He gives us no credit for the steady advance in 
the quality of motion picture productions in the last few 
years. He does not grant that we are trying to improve mo- 
tion pictures. All he does say is that we are trying to drag 
down the stage. 

A year ago we found ourselves in this condition as re- 
gards motion pictures: we had talented directors, actors, 
photographers and scenic artists. But many of the stories 
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we were receiving, even though we paid as high as $75,000 
for them, were not so good as they should have been. We 
could not get the genuinely original, entertaining, and 
wholesome stories that we knew the motion picture needed 
if it was to continue to advance or even to hold its place as 
the most interesting part of our American life. 

We decided to go to the stage for help in getting better 
stories. We had found that no matter what price we paid, 
we could not get the best work from the best dramatists for 
original screen production. They thought that anything 
would do for the movies. They would spend a year writing 
a play that might live only a month and draw only 100,000 
persons, but they would not give more than a week to writing 
a scenario for motion pictures that might live for years and 
play to millions. 

We felt that the way to interest these writers in motion 
pictures was to produce their plays, to go into the realm of 
the speaking stage to see if we could not find there material 
suited to our needs. There was no thought of dragging 
dramatists down to the level of the average motion picture 
plot. We wanted to lift the movies up to the level of the 
best stories on the speaking stage. 

All we wanted to do was to produce good things on the 
stage. If these plays would do for motion pictures, we 
would believe ourselves fortunate. If not, at least we would 
have gained much in establishing good will with the authors 
whose aid we needed in the construction of motion pictures 
for intelligent persons. 

Our experiment has not been a great success. We have 
found that the screen can borrow very little from the stage. 
All the time that we thought we were working by ourselves, 
we were merely reflecting the stage, and although we hear 
a great deal about the high ideals of our drama, as a whole 
its standards are too low for the motion picture to accept. 

The motion picture is a part of the people. They are 
the ones who have given it its strength, and they are the ones 
who are demanding from it better things than the stage has 
ever given. It is because the motion picture has filled a 
place that the stage cannot, that the drama is dying, while 
the motion picture is growing greater. 

We must serve the public, and we do not serve it by pro- 
ducing as motion pictures plays like John Ferguson and 
Jane Clegg or The Jest, which appeal to ten thousand where 
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the motion picture appeals to ten million. We can produce 
plays like Beyond the Horizon, and we shall continue to do 
so — mostly for our own satisfaction — but we shall be hap- 
pier when we put on the stage and on the screen wholesome, 
happy, inspiring plays for the multitudes. 

The stage has failed because it has not helped the pub- 
lic. In the small towns the drama killed itself with second, 
third, and fourth companies, advertised as " The Original 
Broadway Production," at Broadway prices. The motion 
picture can give Broadway casts at motion picture prices. 

I would rather be the producer of Huckleberry Finn, 
which has played to millions, than the producer of Beyond 
the Horizon — although the latter will bring more comment 
from persons who believe that a work that is popular never 
can be the product of a genius. 

Perhaps the motion picture is a menace to the drama. 
But it is the sort of a menace that the drama needs. It will 
make the speaking stage clean up ; it will make it impossible 
for Number 4 companies to get two dollars a seat in Keo- 
kuk; it will kill the profit in the road companies that played 
Broadway failures in one-night stands and got away with 
the money because nobody knew how bad the show was until 
after it had gone. 

The drama has not anything to boast about. Its average 
is disgracefully low. It has failed the public, which has 
turned to the motion picture. Motion pictures have been 
stupid, many still are stupid, but there are more good mo- 
tion pictures to be had than there are good plays. 

Mr. Eaton suggests a stock company in every city, with 
a repertoire of good plays. He admits it is economically 
impossible, because the public would not support the plan. 
Why not a motion picture theatre in every town playing 
repertoire? I could give him a list of fine motion pictures 
— Treasure Island, John Barrymore in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde] Huckleberry Finn; The Sea Wolf', George Loane 
Tucker's The Miracle Man; Maeterlinck's The Blue Bird; 
Prunella; Stella Maris; The Copperhead; Everywoman — 
and others — that would keep a motion picture theatre going 
forever, playing nothing but motion pictures of a standard 
far higher than that of the drama. 

I would play Cecil DeMille's Male and Female, which 
Mr. Eaton pauses to criticize because Barrie's original title, 
The Admirable Crichton, was changed. The Admirable 
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Grichton is a bad title. Better, I believe, to give a pro- 
duction a title that will make people go to see a good 
show, than to retain a title that will keep them away. The 
new title is from the Biblical quotation, Male and female 
created He them, which is the entire title of the picture, as 
Mr. Eaton knows if he saw the production. 

Male and Female brought Barrie to hundreds of thou- 
sands. It increased the reading of Barrie's work and the 
demand for his plays. Some persons have criticized us be- 
cause we made some changes in adapting Barrie's work. I 
know of no one better qualified to judge of the fairness of 
the changes than the author, who has gone on record as 
approving the change in title as well as the interpretation of 
his play by Mr. DeMille. 

Critics often raise their voices in condemnation because 
in translating a drama or a novel for the screen we make 
changes in the original story. The screen is a medium of 
expression entirely different from the spoken drama, and 
changes are invariably necessary. Even plays, the saying 
goes, are " rewritten, rather than written." 

The authors whose work we changed have made no com- 
plaint. We produced Maeterlinck's The Blue Bird, and he 
is going to write original scripts for the screen. We pro- 
duced The Admirable Crichton, and Barrie is now writing 
a screen play for us. We produced several plays written by 
Henry Arthur Jones, and Mr. Jones has completed a drama 
that will be produced by us in motion pictures before it is 
put on the stage. 

This is the sort of cooperation the motion picture is 
seeking, the sort of thing that is going to take good plays 
into thousands of towns, instead of into the hundred that 
Mr. Eaton would honor with stock companies. 

The motion picture producer is in much the same posi- 
tion as the librarian of a public library. He wants to ele- 
vate the taste of the public, but he also must supply the de- 
mand for popular stories. The librarian would rather give 
out inspiring books than popular books, but to supply the 
public's demand he must compromise, and be satisfied in 
attempting to develop in a reader a taste for better things. 

We would rather produce inspiring pictures, but the 
public demands " popular " themes. Mr. Eaton cannot un- 
derstand a company that can produce Beyond the Horizon 
with the same force that produces a popular motion picture, 
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so he misunderstands us. He cannot conceive of a man who 
can think in the terms of the best motion pictures as well as 
in the terms of the best drama. Most of our stage producers 
thought of motion picture rights long before we began to 
think of stage rights for our motion picture plays. But the 
stage producers thought of motion picture rights as " easy 
money." We went into stage production in an effort to im- 
prove the quality of our own productions. 

We find that we can help the stage more than the stage 
can help us. Rather than enter into such an inequitable ar- 
rangement we shall be forced to go into direct competition 
with the stage and build ourselves with our own hands rather 
than ask help from the speaking stage. 

We shall continue to produce for the speaking stage, but 
our great effort shall be to get the greatest writers to write 
for motion pictures alone in an effort to bring to us first 
their best work. English authors seem to be more ready 
than Americans to do this, but I believe that in America 
the rush for " easy money " by authors will soon halt, and 
that the best writers we have will realize that it is their duty 
to the world to select for the transmission of their ideas 
the medium that reaches the greatest number, namely, the 
motion picture. 

Motion pictures will always be made for the family unit. 
We shall always be trying to entertain ten million rather 
than ten thousand, but we shall always be trying to improve 
the minds and the ideals of that ten million, furnishing in- 
spiration that will lead to better living throughout the 
nation. 

We shall not " dominate " even twenty percent of the 
stage productions, and our stage productions will, we can 
assure you, be far above the average of the general run of 
stage productions. The successes will be made into motion 
pictures, for there is hardly a successful play produced that 
cannot be made into a good motion picture. 

But we shall not depend upon the stage for our ideals or 
our supply of actors or authors or directors. We do not need 
them to " elevate " the screen. We shall develop our own 
artists and our own authors to the end that Pittsfield, Mass., 
shall be able to see more fine motion pictures in a month than 
it formerly saw plays in a year. 

Jesse L. Lasky. 



